50           MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
People did not count their spoons in his presence, because he
was rarely invited where there would be spoons to count. Their
attitude to the sceptic was that which Macaulay described as the
Catholic theory: 'I am in the right and you are in the wrong.
When you are the stronger you ought to tolerate me, for it is your
duty to tolerate truth. But when I am the stronger, I shall perse-
cute you, for it is my duty to persecute error/x
Narrow piety of this kind does not convert the sceptic, but it
influences his life in unexpected ways. It isolates him from his
fellows, and it intensifies his resentments. In any case it was
probably responsible for a shyness and reserve which, throughout
my life, has caused me to shun the social amenities that most men
seek and enjoy. If I was not welcome among the unco guid, I
could at least take refuge in the books of greater minds, and I have,
perhaps in consequence of this, consistently avoided social functions.
In confessing this I am describing, not defending, myself, for I am
ready to believe that had social relationships been as necessary to
me as they appear to be to most people, I might have broken down
whatever barriers existed. But I was constitutionally the very
opposite of a 'gate crasher/
My attitude towards religion at this time, or at any time, was
not, I believed, an ignoble one. I had no settled opinions respec-
ting the mystery of the universe, or about man's origin and destiny;
but I quite definitely resolved that, since no priest or church could
suffer for me if my beliefs concerning these things were wrong, no
priest and no church should decide for me what my beliefs should
be. If my errors merited eternal punishment, they should at least
be my own; and I have lived long enough to see many of the
speculations and hesitations of my inquiring years accepted and
preached as revealed truth by the respected clergy of our own day.
It would not be treating the reader of these pages with proper
consideration were I to attempt to justify or criticize the opinions,
convictions, and activities which are here recorded. What I have
written concerning them is rather a description than a defence,
and they must be left to tell their own story. If the reader detects
in them faults of logic and consistency I can only say that in my own
mind they possess both unity and an invariable motive, If the
record of my attitude towards the religious movements with which
I deal should hurt any one's feelings, I shall deeply regret it; but I
nevertheless believe that no institution and no religion is either
1 Quoted by W. R. Inge, Assessments and Anticipations, p. 44.